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MUSIC 


On May 31, 1723 Johann Sebastian Bach 
became the cantor and director of music of 
the St. Thomas School of Leipzig. Behind 
him lay over five hundred years in the history 
of that school and fourteen hundred years 
since the first choir school had been founded 
by Pope Sylvester in Rome. Ahead of him 
lay twenty-seven years as director of music 
and cantor. 

Bach himself had been a choir boy first at 
Eisenach, then in Ohrdruf, and finally in the 
“Mettenchor” of the St. Michael’s choir school 
in Liineberg. 

The choir school, which has been the edu- 
cational institution behind the St. Thomas 
Choir of Leipzig, the Chapel Royal of London, 
the Schola Cantorum of Rome, the Kreuzchor 
of Dresden, has been intimately associated with 
music and church history. In addition to 
Bach such composers as Giovanni Gabrieli, 
Heinrich Schuetz, Hermann Schein, Antonio 
Lotti and a host of others wrote their finest 
music to be sung by choir-school trained boys. 
Joseph Haydn, Franz Schubert, Pope Gregory 
the Great, Henry Purcell, and the Venerable 
Bede of England were once choir boys. 

This then is the institution that is seeing a 
renaissance in twentieth-century America. Like 
any institution, however, it must not depend 
upon a worthy history to keep alive, but it 
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must serve the living church. This is not 
merely an expanded children’s choir program. 
It is a grass-roots, parish-centered school of 
elementary theology, music, and choir train- 
ing. Its curriculum includes basic study in 

church architecture, symbolism and art, the ’ 
pipe organ, the liturgy, the use of instruments 

in the service, a history of church music from 
Bible times to the present, the development 
of manual skills in making craft objects, music 
fundamentals, sight singing, hymnology, and 
a history of choir schools during the last six- 
teen centuries. 

That this institution is not, like many edu- 
cational programs, merely an academic exer- 
cise is insured by the weekly participation of 
its members in the service of worship. There 
is a specific and immediate relationship be- 
tween what is learned and the expefience of 
corporate worship on Sunday morning. 

The choir participation is living evidence 
that the “children can sing masterworks.” This 
is not a scholar’s dream. It is a living reality 
as is evidenced each week in such schools as 
those at St. Louis Park, Minnesota; Leipzig, 
Germany; Perkasie, Pennsylvania; Rockford, 
Illinois; London, England; and Indianapolis, 
Indiana where the music of Johann Sebastian 
Bach, Jan Bender, Johann Herman Schein, 
Ronald Nelson, Henry Purcell, Daniel Moe, 
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Johann Pachelbel, Ludwig Lenel and Dietrich 
Buxtehude is being sung by choir-school 
trained children. Today we face a new golden 
age in church music. Composers of real sta- 
ture are writing significant church music and 
choir-school trained singers are being prepared 
to make it a fit offering of praise. 

During its long history the choir school has 
taken many forms. We think that the first 
schools in Rome were orphanages where the 
boys earned their keep by singing in the 
church. Other-schools were held in connection 
with monasteries. Choirs like the Chapel Royal 
in England and the Vienna Choir Boys were 
created to supply music for the daily chapel 
services of the reigning monarch. They also 


these were comprehensive collections embrac- 
ing the works of many composers. For the 
more difficult music select Kantorie or Metten 
choirs were formed consisting of only the best 
singers. 

It is impractical in most American churches 
to have a boarding or even a day choir school. 
The usual solution has been to concentrate the 
curriculum into a three-hour Saturday morn- 
ing program with an additional choir rehearsal 
or two during the week for the select choir. 

The Saturday morning program as it has 
been developed in the last two decades in a 
number of American parishes revolves around 
four units of time or class periods of about 
forty minutes each. 





accompanied the ruler to other parts of Eu- 
rope and supplied secular entertainment. 

The real flowering came after the Reforma- 
tion when the usual form was that of a board- 
ing school with the school building attached 
to the church. The boys from the town some- 
times came in as day students. The curriculum 
included Hebrew, Greek, Latin, arithmetic, 
church history, theology, logic, history, geo- 
graphy, genealogy, heraldry, German poetry, 
and physics as well as music! In addition to 
daily rehearsals the boys also sang at the var- 
ious church services during the week and at 
such special occasions as funerals, weddings 
and entertainment for the local nobility. 

The repertoire of these choirs included 
everything from the ancient plain chant to 
multiple choir polyphony of Giovanni Ga- 
brieli, Heinrich Schuetz and Herman Schein. 
The choir school of St. Michael’s in Liineberg 
had a library of some 1100 items. Some of 
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The Music Class 

The heart of the curriculum is the music 
class. Without this element in the program 
one can hardly speak of a choir school. It is 
here that the children learn the basic lan- 
guage of music and learn to read at sight. The 
reason that our junior, high school, and senior 
choirs are only able to master a very limited 
repertoire lies in the fact that most of the 
singers are musical illiterates. Literacy in any 
language is based upon a great deal of repeti- 
tion and drill with the symbols that make up 
the language. It is the lack of repetition and 
drill that accounts for the widespread illiteracy 
among singers. 

The first step in the music class is to teach 
the children to use their voices. Later the 
pitch and time relationships are represented 
by simple signs which lead to staff notation, 
to clef signs, key signatures, the syllables of 
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the scale and to a study of intervals. The ac- 
complishments in sight reading expected of 
the sixth and seventh grade are predicated 
upon the simple step by step lessons which 
begin in the first grade. A choir-school music 
program is not a spectacular flash-in-the-pan 
fad but a thoroughgoing long-range process 
based upon sound educational psychology. The 
children can learn to read music if the price 
in time and concentration is paid. 


The Worship Class 

Today we are becoming more and more 
concerned that the worship service become an 
experience. The Service Book and Hymnal of 
the Lutheran Church has brought a measure 
of unity into the service of most of our 
churches and the necessity of learning new 
musical settings has created a great deal of 
interest in all liturgical matters. Our children 
too need to be taught the significant aspects 
of the liturgy, church architecture, symbolism, 
music and all the elements that contributed to 
total worship experience. It is in the worship 
class of the choir school that the children 
develop an appreciation for and an understand- 
ing of the entire program. Here the things 
that they learn in the music class, in the choir 
rehearsal, in Sunday school, in the Sunday 
morning service, and the things that they see 
around them in the sanctuary begin to take on 
a new significance that becomes more mean- 
ingful as the years go by. The whole picture 
becomes greater than the sum of its parts. 

A well-taught worship class can become a 
place where children will meet their Saviour 
in a variety of ways and where avenues of 
communication between the child and his God 
are opened for him. He will begin to hear 
his Maker speak through the Scriptures, in the 
great hymns of the church, in the liturgy and 
in the sermon. He will see the symbols as 
reminders of the presence of God and of his 
teachings. He will talk to God in the prayers, 
music, and responses of the service. 

Most important in the teachings of the wor- 
ship class is the fact that the child does not 
become another spectator in the production of 
a liturgical exercise but rather becomes a soul 
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communing with his God in a congregation 
of the saints. Now the choir participation 
becomes more than a weekly performance, the 
stained-glass windows more than a vehicle for 
letting in beautiful colored light, and the 
spoken word more than the pastor’s interpre- 
tation of a portion of Scripture. The child 
learns to “practice the presence of God.” 

Technical things are a part of any educa- 
tional program. This fact is evident in the 
study of the organ where the fifth graders 
learn about diapasons, ranks of reed pipes, 
wind pressure, pistons, stops and many other 
specific parts of the instrument. They hear by 
means of recordings great and historical organs 
around the world and they develop an ap- 
preciation for the place of the “king of instru- 
ments” in their worship experience. Where 
else but in a choir school would fifth graders 
get this most significant kind of education? 

The Service Book and Hymnal becomes the 
basic textbook for the entire choir school pro- 
gram. Its music is learned in the choir and 
used in the music class and the text is studied 
in the worship class. A working repertoire of 
hymns and liturgical responses thus becomes 
the permanent heritage of each child. A 
church with this type of institution at its base 
need never be concerned about its congrega- 
tional singing nor will there be a lack of 
trained musicians for its choirs. 


The Choir Rehearsal 

A list of music for junior choirs has been 
prepared by the commission on musicology of 
the Lutheran Society for Worship, Music and 
the Arts under the direction of Dr. Johannes 
Riedel of the University of Minnesota. Listed 
are compositions by Lotti, Kugelmann 
Tunder, Byrd, and many others. This music 
written to be sung by ten- and eleven-year-old 
boys in Europe two and three hundred years 
ago, would be beyond the ability of most 
American junior choirs. Today, however, we 
are beginning to see choirs like the Westwood 
choristers of St. Louis Park, Minnesota, under 
the direction of Ronald A. Nelson singing 
Amabl and the Night Visitors by Menotti, A 
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Ceremony of Carols, by Britten as well as 
cantatas by Buxtehude, Bach, and Honegger. 

How is it possible to get results like this 
with children? The choir rehearsal is the focal 
point of the choir school program. Here the 
vital skills learned in’ the music class and the 
information acquired in the worship class are 
brought together in the creative task of breath- 
ing life into the printed music. Now the thrill 
of singing masterworks from Gregorian chant 
to Distler can be the experience of these young 
singers. The light on their faces as they master 
an intricate rhythm from a Praetorius motet is 
rich reward indeed for the choirmaster. 

For the first time we do not have to search 
for only simple music. Now our search is 
only for the best because we have the con- 
fidence that our singers can sing anything we 
can teach them. The Magnificat that Bach 
composed for his Thomaner in 1723 was won- 
derful fare for our Kantorei choir two years 
ago. They have no prejudice against singing 
long florid runs in Latin. They thrill to this 
priceless music from the hand of the master. 

The golden age of church music is here, 
We have composers whose hands are turning 
out contemporary expressions of a living faith 
and now the voices of children join the great 
choirs of the ages in fit offerings of praise. 


The Craft Class 

The choir school program recognizes that 
growing children like to express themselves 
with their hands as well as with their voices. 
The craft program, which as yet has not de- 
veloped a full curriculum of materials com- 
parable with the music and worship classes, 
has nevertheless wonderful potentialities for 
further growth. The long history of religious 
painting, architecture, sculpture, and other vis- 
ual arts gives us a background from which we 
can draw inspiration tor this aspect of the 
choir school program. 


Extra Curricular Activities 


Although the work of the choir school is 
concentrated in the Saturday morning class 
sessions, there are extracurricular activities that 
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help build morale and keep attendance at a 
uniform level. Included are such things as 
luncheons followed by a movie, bus and train 
trips to nearby places of interest, and most 
important of all, a camp program at the close 
of school each summer. It is for such activities 
that the organization of a parents’ committee 
is important. Here we can relieve the staff of 
a multitude of duties and make a real contri- 
bution to the success of the school. 


By their fruits ye shall know them 

We have suggested several times that choir 
schools now in existence are producing re- 
markable results. Is this because of the choir 
school or because the director is unustally 
well-endowed? Obviously a good director will 
get good results in most situations, but our ex- 
perience has been that much better results 
can be expected where there is a choir school. 
Attendance is held at a high level in a choir 
school, whereas in most junior choirs the 
Christmas and Easter seasons show high peaks 
with deep valleys between. A choir school 
also tends to unify the entire music program. 
What is learned in the children’s choir 
becomes the basis for the repertoire of the 
junior choir and produces a working musical 
vocabulary for the music class. 

The greatest strength of the choir school 
program is its long-range view. We now are 
led from the limited concern for the next ap- 
pearance of the choir to plans for a permanent 
repertoire. The possibilities are limitless. Each 
year will find the choir a rung higher on the 
ladder of musical excellence. 

What is the church of today doing to en- 
courage the Johann Sebastian Bachs, the Wolf- 
gang Amadeus Mozarts, and the Franz Schu- 
berts in its midst? Will they be led to dedi- 
cate their talents to God? The school at 
Ohrdruf and St. Michael’s choir school at 
Liineberg had a profound effect on the young 
soprano who was to become the greatest com- 
poser of all time. This institution can again 
serve the church as it has these many centuries. 
The children are in our midst. Let us give 
them the best. Nothing less is good enough. 








Just a Job? 


J. EARL NESS 


The day of waiting lists to join the church 
choir has long since passed. Today, with the 
abundance of first-rate music available through 
the media of air and concert stage, we, of the 
lazy mechanical age, feel that our diet of music 
has been realized without the slightest effort 
toward participation. The church choir has 
become somewhat of a joke to the modern 
family—a melting pot of social unfortunates 
and date-seeking teen-agers. We must admit 
that the Sunday presentations of these choirs 
often justify this tongue-in-cheek attitude. 

Attitudes of today are perhaps selfish, but 
not without merit. People do not have spare 
time. Every extra activity must be a new and 
broadening experience. Can we truthfully say 
to our congregations that active participation 
in our choir would not only fill the need for 
Sunday’s music but give them a true. insight 
into good music? Can we really teach and 
thereby hold our choirs in that grip of dedi- 
cation which eliminates mediocrity? 

Perhaps a portion of this blame can be 
placed upon our public schools. Even upon 
our conservatories. Little by little those in 
authority have eliminated from the approved 
lists of music for use in our school systems, 
any music with religious connotations, the 
theory being that religions within the class- 
room make this inadvisable. So, the vast 
wealth of sacred music lies unnoticed, in no 
way associated with part of the musical reper- 
toire. The same is true in our conservatories. 
It is virtually impossible to find a young 
talented singer who has in his repertoire any 
accountable number of sacred songs and arias. 
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Bad performances of large sacred works, 
coupled with the notorious mediocrity of the 
average church choir have eliminated sacred 
music from the thinking of the critics who 
have it within their power to help correct our 
present situation. Regaining the respect of these 
men, who could review new sacred music, and 
thereby call attention to it, is now the job of 
the few churches able to support and project 
a program on a performance level of profes- 
sional groups. Once the interest of our critics 
is aroused in the field of sacred music, then 
the public, which forms our congregations, will 
be eager to join the parade and participate in 
what “they” consider worthwhile. 

One bright hope for those organists really 
trying to do a superior job is the support they 
receive from the younger clergymen. The 
most progressive of our seminaries are now 
insisting on a certain amount of hymnology 
and music appreciation. 

Of course, personalities determine to a large 
degree the amount of success any relationship 
between organist and clergy will have. But 
the chances of a unified progressive program 
co-ordinating music and preaching are cer- 
tainly better if the clergyman has had some 
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musical training and realizes that the effort 
made by his organist is sincere. One of the 
saddest situations which we find in many of 
our churches is the plight of the director of 
music harassed by the clergy to set up a pro- 
gram involving as many people as possible, 
regardless of product-caliber. 

Another great detriment to a successful 
music program in many churches is the music 
committee. They proceed to pool their joint 
knowledge of hardware, electronics, account- 
ing, homemaking, women’s clubs and opera to 
select and “guide” an organist along successful 
(popular) roads. The writer often consoles 
others who bemoan this sorry situation with 
the thought that perhaps committees of this 
nature are a blessing in disguise. With careful 
approach, dealings with one’s committee can 
easily be a course in business management, 
with its elements of diplomacy, patience, and 
persuasion. 

A music committee should be appointed to 
help carry out the plans of the minister and 
organist; to act as a sounding board for fresh 
ideas. Its duty is not to reject these ideas and 
replace them. Blessed is the organist who has 
been given a committee who realizes its proper 
place in church administration. 

And now we study the man himself. The 
man or woman who holds in his or her hands 
the power to build or degrade the music of 
the church and community—the organist and 
choirmaster—you! Do you have the technical 
equipment necessary to go beyond your pre- 
sent bounds, or are you just able to meet the 
demands made upon you? Any product of art 
must be creative and one cannot create if he 
does not have full knowledge of the materials 
and techniques available. As a teacher, I 
always shrink when confronted by a would-be 
student who has just accepted a position as 
organist (and often as organist and choir- 
master) without the slightest idea of the organ 
as a solo and accompanying instrument, or of 
the voice and its possibilities. How can any- 
one hope to impart a message of music when 
he is shaking over every note played and sung? 

First of all, are you, as a church musician, 
willing to dedicate yourself to the church and 
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specifically to the music of the church? Are 
you willing to do research, practice and teach 
others with a fervor and unselfishness that 
often infringes on your physical and financial 
well-being? This is your first choice. 

Plan carefully. Utilize your time. The 
study of the organ alone is a demanding under- 
taking, and a slow process at the beginning. 
Most students who commence their organ 
work with proper piano preparation begin to 
feel confident at the console within two years. 
At this point, it is usually advantageous to 
seek a position as organist. The experience and 
necessity of weekly performances not only 
build confidence but start the church musician 
on a road that differs from his music col- 
leagues: a weekly deadline for preparing and 
performing something different than the pre- 
vious week. The ability to sustain this pace 
is all-important. 

Any organist today owes it to himself and 
to his church to build his repertoire from the 
endless wealth of original organ compositions. 
Transcriptions of melodious secular works 
have no place in the church. Perhaps few con- 
gregations could live on a diet of Bach, Fresco- 
baldi and Pachebel. There are others. Almost 
all composers who write for organ in the 
larger forms have also written chorale pre- 
ludes, antiphons and numerous small, but ap- 
propriate, prelude-type music. The hundreds 
of volumes issued under catchy titles such as 
“Console Meditations” are full of the caliber 
service music which we as teachers are doing 
everything in our power to eliminate. 

Plan ahead. Follow the church year closely. 
Whether or not you serve in a liturgical parish, 
if you plan for one year of music appropriate 
for the church seasons, you will have built a 
repertoire practical for many other positions. 
Another year, begin with composers of 1500 
and proceed to the contemporaries. Select one 
or two works of each. In doing this, read 
through as many as a dozen works by each 
composer you are considering. This serves 
not only as a means to select the two you will 
ultimately perfect but will give you a concen- 
trated course on the style and peculiarities of 
each composer. Take a few moments and read 
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a short biography (if only a one-page sketch) 
of each composer. To realize you are pre- 
paring a work written by a man on his death 
bed, or while serving as a court musician, sheds 
new light on a page of notes. 

Place your name on as many publishers’ mail- 
ing lists as possible. Few music outlets, even 
in the large metropolitan areas, have adequate 
stock for you to make wise decisions. Investi- 
gate the new. 

Finally, pursue a study of the theory of 
music: harmony, counterpoint, analysis, and 
composition. To have thorough understanding 
of what has gone before will enable you to 
appreciate the masters to an even higher de- 
gree. You will be able to detect mediocrity in 
some of the new music being published. Your 
practice will begin to become easier as you 
see a definite compositional pattern unfold, a 
pattern which you now understand. “Shopld 
you teach, theory is a necessary tool. Without 
it, you lead others in the path of blindness you 
are following. 

Fluent service playing is a gift many virtuosi 
organists do not possess. Why? They do not 
understand the makings of music well enough 
to improvise in a comprehensive form. They 
cannot modulate gracefully. Accompaniments 
are unimaginative and poorly performed. 
Hymns have no spark. 

All this does find its way to our congrega- 
tions. True, the layman cannot define what 
it is he feels is right or lacking when attending 
services, but an organist who has taken the 
time to prepare for his position will find it an 
uplifting experience to realize he can mold 
the entire service into a truly religious experi- 
ence rather than a nervous, unknit cluster of 
unrelated music. 

Perhaps some will be content to remain as 
organists and never undertake the added study 
and responsibilities of choral conducting, 
which automatically obligates one to a great 
deal of preparation. To this writer, the human 
voice is the most fascinating and rewarding 
sound in the world of music. Anyone who is 
or strives to become a conductor of any choral 
group must avail himself of every opportunity 
to understand this instrument. 





Many of our better voice instructors wel- 
come visitors in the studio. It is not wise to 
thoroughly digest any one “method” and then 
attempt to inflict it upon our choirs. True 
voice production cannot be taught en masse. 
For this reason, the choral conductor’s solu- 
tion is not to study voice himself for the pur- 
pose of instructing his choir. By so doing, he 
will automatically preach the principles of the 
one instructor with whom he has entrusted 
his own voice. But rather, by discussing voice 
with many students, teachers, conductors and 
coaches of your acquaintance, you will begin 
to see what lies behind correct singing and 
enunciation. You will see results in your own 
groups by using a few directed phrases of in- 
struction derived from collective observations. 

If limited time does not permit you to 
enroll in an intensive course of choral con- 
ducting, spend some time observing those con- 
ductors whose work you admire. Many op- 
portunities present themselves, through master 
classes, to meet and work with outstanding 
musical figures in short study sessions. Enroll 
in these master classes, where you. will meet 
many other conductors. A free exchange of 
ideas always benefits all concerned. 

All this preparation precedes our work in 
the church. Once appointed to a position of 
responsibility for the musical life of any 
church, the questions of personal dedication 
and discipline become paramount. You must 
have a sincere interest in the growth and mes- 
sage of the church in which you are serving. 

For this reason, as a teacher, I try to place 
students in a church of their own faith. Friend- 
ships with members of the congregation and 
participation in church activities are essential 
for a return of active participation by the 
congregation in a musical program. To con- 
sider oneself responsible only for the music 
is not a healthy attitude. Music fosters fellow- 
ship and friendships. Take advantage of this 
and become personally acquainted with the 
people with whom you serve. 

The life of a dedicated church musician is 
similar to that of any fine instructor. Dedica- 
tion to your work will guide you to give 
completely of your time and talent. 
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A Primer of 
Organ Registration 


by RICHARD M. PEEK 


In last month’s article on registration we dis- 
cussed part of the basic terminology of the 
organ, as well as the use and function of such 
elements of registration as couplers, various 
families of stops, etc. This month we propose 
to extend our discussion to the use of elec- 
tronic instruments and to some specific reg- 
istrations for both pipe and electronic organs. 


Electronic Organ Registrations 

The author does not advocate the use of 
such instruments. In his opinion they do not 
constitute a satisfactory substitute for a pipe 
organ. However, many of us must play them, 
hence the following material. 

Hammond Organ. Registrations for this or- 
gan should rely on the fundamental pitches 
as much as possible if the drawbars are used. 
This would rule out use of the first two man- 
ual drawbars (the 16’ and 5 1/3’ pitches) in 
almost every case, and would mean a very 
limited use of the 7th drawbar (1 1/3’ or 
Tierce). In reality, the pure Hammond tone is 
essentially Flute tone, as is true of the tone 
quality of some other electronics, and it is not 
possible to achieve some pipe organ effects 
with it such as the Strings which have a very 
high harmonic development. 

Other Electronics. \n registering music for 
other electronics such as the Allen, Baldwin, 
etc., it is best to treat them as closely to the 
pipe organ as possible. The one exception is 
that it is seldom possible to overplay a good 
pipe organ, while the same process may sound 
poor on an electronic. Wherever possible, it 
is best to underplay, or play a little under the 
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PART 2 


maximum volume allowable in an electronic. 


Hymn Registrations and Organ 
Accompaniments 

In registering hymns on either pipe or elec- 
tronic organs, care should be taken that the 
combinations selected are as clear and logical 
as the stops chosen for organ pieces. In the 
introduction of a hymn, the volume of sound 
should not be appreciably lower than that of 
the first verse. Sample hymn registrations will 
be found in the next section. 

In organ accompaniments unorthodox means 
must sometimes be used to achieve desired re- 
sults. Flutes 8’ and 4 on the manuals go well 
with children’s and women’s voices. For the 
usual mixed choir, the Swell String (Geigen) 
Diapason with the 4 Octave blends well. If 
a cappella music must be accompanied be- 
cause of flatting, avoid the use of any 16’ tone 
on the Pedals. A light 8’ String with a 4’ Flute 
on the manuals which is simply coupled to 
the pedal at 8’ pitch is useful in such cases. 

In both hymn and anthem accompaniment 











avoid overpowering the singers with many 
layers of 8’ tone. They themselves provide 
much of the necessary 8’ tone, and what ac- 
tually gives them support and definition of 
tone quality from the organ are the 4 and 
higher pitched stops. 


Sample Registrations 

These registrations, which are merely sug- 
gestions, are based on a specification of a 
typical two-manual and Pedal American pipe 
organ of the past 10 or 15 years. It must be 
stressed that this does not, in the opinion of 
the author, represent an ideal specification, 
but merely represents what is often encoun- 
tered. 


Specification: Great (unenclosed) 
Diapason 8’ 
Octave 4 
Fifteenth 2’ 
Mixture, III ranks 
Bourdon 8’ 
Rohrflute 4’ 


Swell (enclosed) 
Geigen Diapason 8’ 
Prestant 4’ 
Plein Jeu, Ill ranks 
Stopped Diapason 8’ 
Nachthorn 4 
Octavin 2’ 
Nazard 2 2/3’ 
Viole 8’ 
Viole Celeste 8’ 
Oboe 8’ 
Trompette 8’ 
Clairon 4 
Lieblich Gedeckt 16’ 
Tremulant 


Pedal (unenclosed) 


Countre Bass 16’ 

Diapason 8’ 

Choral Bass 4’ 

Bourdon 16’ 

Bass Flute 8’ 

Lieblich Gedeckt 16’ (Sw.) 
Lieblich Gedeckt 8’ (Sw.) 
Contra Trompette 16’ 





Hymn Registrations 
Pipe Organ 
a) Introduction 
Gt.: Diapason 8’, 4’, 2’ 
Sw.: Geigen 8’, Prestant 4’, Octavin 2’, 
Plein Jeu III (box open) 
Ped.: Bourdon 16’, Diapason 8’ 
Sw. to Gt. and Ped., Gt. to Ped. 
b) First Verse 
Add Great Mixture, Ped. Choral Bass 4’ 
c) Last Verse 
One may wish to increase the intensity of 
this verse by adding the Sw. Trompette 8’ 
and Clairon 4’, Ped., Contra Trompette 16’. 
Hammond Registrations 
a) Introduction 
Manual: 008847346 
Ped. 76 
Sw. box % open 
b) First Verse 
Open box almost all the way 
c) Last Verse 
Manual: 738878678 
Ped.: 87 
Play manuals an octave higher than 
written, Box 2/3 open. 
The Swell pedal may be opened further 
on the last phrase of the hymn if desired. 


Organ Music 
Pipe Organ Registrations 
a) Classic Organ Literature 
i. Chorale-Preludes with the Cantus 
Firmus in the soprano (as in No. 40, 
“Ich ruf’ zu dir” in Bach’s Orgelbiich- 
lein. ) 
Gt.: Bourdon 8’ (left Hand) 
Ped.: Lieblich Gedeckt 16’, Bass Flute 8’ 
(or Gt. to Ped. instead of Bass Fl.) 
Sw.: Stopped Diapason 8’, Nazard 2 2/3’, 
Trem., or Oboe 8’ (Right Hand.) 
ii. Chorale-Preludes demanding 4’ Can- 
tus Firmus combinations in the Ped., 
such as many of the Schubler Chor- 
ales by Bach. 
Sw.: Stopped Diapason 8’, Nachthorn 4 
(Swell Box open) 
Ped.: Choral Bass 4’ 
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Another combination is as follows: 
Sw.: Oboe 8’, Tremulant 
Gt.: Bourdon 8’ 
Sw. to Ped. 4 
If the Great Bourdon is too heavy draw 
instead the 4 Rohrflute, Gt. Unison 
Off, and Gt. to Gt. 16’. 
iii. Organ Trios, where independence 
of each line is essential, as in Bach’s 
Trio Sonatas. 
Gt.: Bourdon 8’, Octave + 
Sw.: Stopped Diapason 8’, Nazard 2 2/3’, 
Octavin 2’ (Box open) 
Ped.: Bass Flute 8’, Choral Bass 4’ 


Hammond Registrations 


a) Classic Organ Literature 

i. Chorale-Preludes with melody in so- 
prano. 

Melody: Gt.: 005424000 

Accompaniment: Sw.: 
(Oboe Horn) 

Ped.: 32 

ii. Chorale-Preludes with melody at # 
pitch in Ped. Unfortunately, there is 
no way of doing these pieces satis- 
factorily on the Model E. Hammond. 

iii. Preludes and Fugues. 

Gt.: (Hauptwerk) 008847146 


Preset key f# 


Sw.: (Positiv) 007857056 
Ped.: 64 
iv. Trios 


Gt.: 007646000 
Sw.: 014666466 
Ped.: 47 


Music of the Nineteenth Century 

Pipe Organs 

In this period one is allowed more freedom 
in the use of stops, with more eight-foot tone 
in the ensemble and less use of the Mixtures, 
coupled with more use of the Chorus Reeds. 
A more liberal use of the 8’ manual and Pedal 
couplers is also possible. Even in the music of 
this period, however, care must be taken never 
to allow the tonal color to become thick and 
unwieldy, and unsatisfactory ensemble stops 
such as the old Phono-type Diapasons with 
leather lips, heavy Reeds such as the Tuba or 
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Cornopean, and thick Flutes such as the Dop- 
pel Flute should be avoided. On the whole, 
there is more emphasis on fundamental tone 
and less on upper work in this music and in 
the organs of this era. The use of the power- 
ful solo Reed under high wind pressure is 
characteristic of music in this period especially 
as a solo stop. Specialized stops such as the 
String celestes and Vox Humana find more 
frequent use here also. 


Electronic Organs. 


Most electronics are better suited to music 
from this period than for that of other periods. 
Since they seldom possess Mixtures (except 
for those built up artificially in the Hammond) 
the emphasis is already upon the fundamental 
8’ stops, and thus the only consideration must 
be that the ensemble does not become alto- 
gether too heavy and thick. 

For the Hammond, a very bright and force- 
ful Trumpet for solo use is found in 036888688 
which may be accompanied on the Gt. with 
the G Pre-set key and, of course, no vibrato. 
A soft Vox Humana effect is found with 
001323245 with full vibrato. 


Music of the Present Day 

Pipe and Electronic Organs. 

With the present-day interest in the music 
and organs of earlier periods, it is safe to 
assume that many of the combinations de- 
scribed under the heading of Classic music 
would be applicable here. Another aid in per- 
forming contemporary organ music is the fact 
that most composers writing for organ today 
are careful to mark the registration which 
they wish used in their music. To be sure, 
such suggestions must be adapted by the player 
to his own instrument. 

While there is more emphasis upon clarity 
and vertical building of the ensemble in the 
music written for organ today, there is also 
more coloristic usage of the special organ ef- 
fects such as the Celestes, solo Reeds, etc., 
than would be permissible in Classic literature. 
This is especially true of modern French litera- 
ture. Contemporary German writing for the 
organ leans heavily toward the Classic Organ 








and hence a classic approach to registration is 
advisable in this music. Much English organ 
music and some American is still influenced 
to a considerable degree by the Post-Romantic 
period of music, and many of the concepts of 
registration listed in the paragraph on nine- 
teenth-century registrational practices are ap- 
plicable to music of this type. 

In regard to electronic organs which do not 
possess a full Pedal board, we may say that 
even upon these limited instruments it is pos- 
sible to play music of artistic value. While the 
door is shut on such instruments to the great 
preludes and fugues and most of the chorale- 
preludes of the German Baroque School, there 
is much fine music from the early English, 
French, Spanish and Italian periods which does 
not demand the use of the organ pedals and 
which is certainly far above the usual tran- 
scriptions of piano, operatic and symphonic 
music which is so often heard played upon 
such organs. Several of the volumes of the 
series entitled “Tallis to Wesley” published by 
Hinrichsen are written for organ manuals 
alone, as are all the works of the great Italian 
master, Frescobaldi. 

In conclusion, one can only urge each or- 
ganist to be an individualist in the matter of 
registration. As we have indicated, he must 
first of all learn what is stylistically correct 





for each period of organ literature, but then 
he has the responsibility to apply his own 
powers of imagination as well as discrimina- 
tion to the music and instrument at his dis- 
posal to recreate as nearly as possible what the 
composer had in mind. On some instruments, 
particularly on those built in the 1920’s in 
America, this will mean the employment of 
some rather unusual means to achieve the de- 
sired results. In these instruments, which 
usually lacked adequate Mixture and Mutation 
work, one finds that in playing that music of 
Bach and others which demands much upper 
work it is possible to brighten the registration 
by drawing the Diapason Chorus on the Gt. 
which is too thick ordinarily for this use, coup- 
ling a lighter Diapason from another manual 
to the Gt. at 16’ pitch, and playing the whole 
ensemble an octave higher. Such makeshifts 
are far from ideal, and are fortunately becom- 
ing less and less necessary as organ builders 
in America become increasingly aware of the 
true nature and demands of the organ, but the 
organist must still be resourceful enough to 
know what to do with an organ which is less 
than perfect when he encounters it. 


The author must acknowledge his indebtedness 
for many of the Hammond registrations to Mr. 
James Vick of Charleston, South Carolina. 


ADDITIONAL CHURCH MUSIC SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Monrtreat, Nortu Carouina, Jury 7-13 
Presbyterian conference on church music. 
For information write Dr. Richard M. Peek, 
Box 1176, Richmond, Virginia. 
New Yorx, New York, Jury 5-Aucust 5 
Guilmant Organ School summer course with 
classes in organ and choir training. For infor- 
mation write 12 West 12th Street, New York 
ll, N. Y. 
Syracuse, New York, Jury 18-22 
Organ festival presented by the Syracuse 
University School of Music. For information 
write Arthur Poister, 202 Crouse College, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 
Green Lake, Wisconsin, Aucust 20-29 
A conference on worship and the arts spon- 
sored by the Baptist Church. Classes in choir 
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repertoire, the music program of the church, 
directing children’s, youth, and adult choirs, 
organ repertoire, hymnology, fundamentals of 
music, as well as a workshop for singers and 
a festival chorus. On the faculty are Vivian 
S. Morsch, Earl Ness, Edward Qualen, Robert 
Stofer, Robert N. Young, David Evans, and 
Edward Thompson. For further information 
write the American Baptist Assembly, Green 
Lake, Wisconsin. 
Winston-SaLem, Nortu Caro.ina, JuNE 20-25 
Choir school held at Salem College. Classes 
in music in the service, organ, voice, anthem 
repertoire, directing children’s, youth, and 
adult choirs. For further information write 
Mr. Paul Peterson, Salem College Summer 
Choir School, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
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THE ORGAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Growing interest in the organ building and playing techniques of the past, 
especially as they apply to the present day, led to the formation of The Organ 
Historical Society. This national organization, founded in 1956, serves as a 
means of communication between all those interested in this particular field. 

The Society expanded from the handful of organists and builders who or- 
ganized it in the course of an impromptu meeting held during an A. G. O. 
convention in New York to an organization which now counts members in 
more than half of our 50 states as well as in Canada, England, Germany and 
Holland. That this interest is widespread is also shown in the variety of people 
who now make up the membership—clergymen, teachers, engineers, house- 
wives, students, instrumentalists, besides the many professional organists, choir 
directors, and organ builders and tuners who still, of course, make up the bulk 
of the membership. 

The main means of contact among members is a publication called The 
Tracker, which began as an informal mimeographed newsletter and has since 
graduated to the status of a fullfledged printed quarterly. This paper contains 
articles by members and of interest to members on a wide range of subjects 
relating to old organs, their builders, and their history. Besides these articles, 
there are also pictures, news about members and activities related to old or- 
gans, plus a regularly-revised list of organs for sale. 

The Society as yet contains no local chapters. It has from its beginning 
held yearly meetings, which have gradually grown from a one-day session 
consisting mainly of a business meeting and an informal organ tour to a three- 
day convention which includes, the business meeting, several organized tours 
of interesting organs, exhibitions, lectures, and recitals. Convention sites are 
varied from year to year, giving members the advantage of seeing and hearing 
different organs and organists, as well as meeting new people. Previous con- 
ventions have been held in New York City, Baltimore, Md., and Methuen, 
Mass. The 1960 convention is planned for Philadelphia, and will be held on 
June 20, 21, and 22. 

Membership is open to all who have an active interest, professional or 
avocational, in organs of all periods and their history, especially in America. 
Further information concerning membership may be had by writing the 
treasurer, Thomas S. Eader, 200 A Street S. W., Glen Burnie 7, Maryland. 
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ces NOTES 


The following letter was recently received in 
the Journal of Church Music office. “Recently 
the pastors of this area decided to send some 
basic hymn records to the local radio station. 
We were tired of the modern gospel hymns 
and the hill-billy renditions commonly called 
hymns. The program director of the station 
was willing to cooperate, but he told us that 
it was almost impossible to get recordings of 
the basic hymns of the Christian Church. We 
have found that to be only too true. 

“It would seem that a little more emphasis 
in this direction of making some hymn re- 
cordings would be very valuable for our 
church. No wonder our people are so difficult 
to move in the direction of our own church 
hymns!” 

Gospel hymns have been widely recorded. 
Oratorios, cantatas, and anthems by the best 
composers have been recorded; but the great 
hymns of the church? No. To look for them 
is like looking for a needle in a haystack. 
Choirs which have done some recording in 
this line are the Lutheran Hour Choir and the 
Robert Shaw Chorale. The Augustana College 
Choir and the Hollywood Presbyterian Church 
Choir have recorded hymns but they have in- 
cluded gospel songs. 

The Lutheran Hour Choir has made two 
records. One is called “A Mighty Fortress,” 
and is by Word Records. The other, called 
“The Lutheran Hour,” is an R.C.A. Victor 
recording. There are duplications even in 
these two records. Each contains “A Mighty 
Fortress” and “Beautiful Saviour.” “A Mighty 
Fortress” is also on the Robert Shaw and 
Augustana Choir records, as is “Now Thank 
We All Our God.” 

There is a record called “Praise to the 
Lord,” which contains hymns recorded by the 
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Church of the Ascension in New York and 
the Theological Seminary Choirs. This is re- 
corded by Columbia. We have not been able 
to hear this, but it contains good hymns. 

The Robert Shaw Chorale record “A 
Mighty Fortress” is the best of the hymn rec- 
ords we have heard. The choir sings excellent- 
ly and the hymns are some of the best found 
in most hymnals. 

“So Will We Sing” is the title of two vol- 
umes of hymn records prepared by the Broad- 
casting and Film Division of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. There are three records in each vol- 
ume, containing for the most part the better 
popular hymns. Recordings are made by one 
college choir and four church choirs and one 
whole side by a carillon with no singing. The 
time taken to play each hymn is given and the 
records have been cleared for broadcasting. 
The quality of these records varies. The one 
college choir is superior to the other choirs in 
both tonal quality and expression. 

This raises a question which should be faced. 
Why is it that the best choral groups today 
very often are college choirs? College choirs 
and church choirs both are made up princi- 
pally of amateurs—not professional musicians. 
The two things which the college choir us- 
ually has in its favor are longer rehearsal time 
and youth. 

The college choir seldom has a weekly serv- 
ice for which to prepare and practice is more 
than once a week. This results in material 
being very well learned before it is performed. 
The college choir is made up of fresh young 


voices which make for a tonal quality and 


clarity quite impossible for a group of older 
untrained singers. 
The excellence of the direction of most of 
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our college choirs has not been mentioned, 
not because it is not recognized, but because 
fine direction of church choirs cannot result 
in the same quality performance if the choirs 
have in them older singers who have never 
learned how to use their voices properly. 
Most college choir directors can choose choir 
members. Most church choir directors have 
to take what they get. 

All of these things must be considered if we 
are to improve the quality of church music 
that goes out over the airways. Some of it is 
good but not enough. There must be record- 
ings of the best church music, including the 


ANTHEM 


101 Chorales. Harmonized by Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach. Compiled and edited by Walter 
E. Buszin. Schmitt, Hall & McCreary, 1952. 
$l. 

A collection of chorales should be at the 
disposal of every choir. This collection has 
many things to recommend it. It contains a 
good selection of both well known and lesser 
known chorales. The table of contents gives 
the English title and the original German and 
indicates the author and translator of the text 
as well as the composer or source of the 
melody. 

A topical index follows the table of contents. 
An alphabetical index of both English and 
German titles is in the back of the book. 

A one-page biographical sketch of Bach aids 
those for whom this may be an introduction 
to Bach and refreshes the memory of those 
who are already his disciples. 

Two chorales from the collection are re- 
printed in this issue, “Our Father, Thou in 
Heav’n Above” and “What is the World to 
Me?” 

Some of the chorales have simple hymn-like 
harmonies. Others are richly harmonized with 


beautifully moving parts. 
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great hymns of the church, made by the finest 
choirs. Nothing less is a worthy vehicle of the 
Gospel of our Lord. 

This leaves no room for personal prejudices. 
Complete selflessness is necessary, and that is 
hard—very hard. Recordings must be made— 
but very likely not by our choirs. The finest 
choirs must broadcast. We must all look for 
those which are the best and speak for them 
at every opportunity. If the church or college 
down the street, or in the next town or state 
has a better choir than ours we must urge our 
radio stations and record companies to make 
use of them. 


NOTES 


Come, Ye People, Rise and Sing, by Leland B. 

Sateren. Associated Music Publishers, 1958. 

3 pages. 20 cents. SATB. 

A simple chorale-type anthem is here given 
a modern flavor with contemporary words and 
a setting by Leland Sateren. 

If you have a well-balanced choir that can 
sing well unaccompanied, have them sing the 
anthem this way. If some parts of your choir 
are weak it is better to use a light organ ac- 
companiment. 


Now Unto Him That Is Able, by Jan Bender. 
Concordia, 1956. 6 pages. 20 cents. SATB. 
The Epistle for the sixteenth Sunday after 

Trinity is the basis for this anthem by an out- 

standing modern composer. The anthem need 

not be limited, however, to this one day in 
the church year. 


O Jesus, | Have Promised, by Myron D. 
Casner. Concordia, 1958. 5 pages. 22 
cents. Unison. 

Unison anthems are not to be disregarded by 
either adult or junior choirs. Unison singing 
can be very beautiful if well done. 

This anthem can be sung by an adult choir, 
a junior choir, or both, with the junior choir 
taking the descant. 





or Father, Thou in Heav’n Above 


Vater unser im Himmelreich 
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What Is the World to Me? 


Was frag’ ich nach der Welt? 
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-20 Come, Ye People, Rise and Sing 


Duration: about 2:15 min, FOF Four-Part Chorus of Mixed Voices a cappella 
( Chorale for Easter or general use ) 


Cyril A. Alington * Leland B. Sateren 


(1872—~—1955) (Arr. from a melody by 


Burkbard Waldis , ca. 15 
Fiem and flowing (d=about 69) urkbard Waldis, ca. 1553) 
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* Words reprinted from THE BBC HYMN BOOK, by permission of the Exors. of the late Cyril A. Alington. 


© Copyright 1958 by Associated Music Publishers,Inc. 
All rights reserved, including the right of public performance for profit. 
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life shall last, 
us - bove, 
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life 
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shall last, 
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life shall last, 
us a - bove, 
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shall last, 
a - bove, 
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we God the 


Praise we God the 


Praise God the 





Ask your Fa - thers 
Risin, as - cend-ed, 


bless - 
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on- ly Son, Risn, as -cend-ed, reign -_ ing! 








on- ly Son,  Risn, as - cend-ed, ing! 
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Ris'n, as - cend-ed, 









Risn, as - cend-ed, 








-20 Now unto Him That Is Able 


Ephesians 3: 20, 21 


From the Epistle for the JAN BENDER 
Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity 


( d = 100) 
SOPRANO 


Now un-to Him that is a-ble to do ex- ceed - ing a - 


ALTO 
Now un-to Him that is a - ble to do ex-ceed - 
TENOR 
ex-ceed-ing a- 
BASS 
ex-ceed-ing a- 
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bun - dant-ly a-bove all think 


ing a - bun - dant - ly a-bove that we ask 


bun - dant-ly a-bove all that we think, 


bun - dant- a-bove all that we think, now un-to 
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CH 1079 Choral Music for the Day 
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Him that is a - ble to do ex - ceed 


Him that is a - ble to do ex - ceed 














- dant-ly a-bove all that we ask or think, 









- dant-ly a-bove all that we ask or _ think, 


a- bove all or think, ac - cord - ing 


think, 
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ac - cord - ing to the 





ac - cord - ing to the 













to the pow -er that work-eth in us, ac - cord - ing 


ac - cord - ing to the 


pow - er that work-eth in us, 


pow - er that work-eth in us, 


pow - er that work - eth un - to Him, 


had 








Him, un-to Him beglo-ry, un-to Him be glo-ry in the 


Him be glo ry in the 


ty in the Church,be glo-ry 





















Church by _ Christ by Christ Je - sus through-out all 






Church by Christ sus, by Christ Je - sus through-out all 









in the Church Je - sus, by Christ Je - sus through- 











in the Church by Christ Je - sus, by Christ Je - sus through- 
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by Christ sus through - out 


by Christ sus through- out 


by Christ sus througi- out 


by Christ sus through - out 


world with-out end, world with-out end. 


world with- out world with- out 


world with- out world with- out 


world with- out world with- out 
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For Jack Frey and the Choirs of 
First Methodist Church, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


22 ° 
O Jesus, I Have Promised 
Unison Anthem 
with 
Optional Descant 
Tune “Llanfyllin” 
JOHN ERNEST BODE MYRON D. CASNER, 1957 
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Je - sus, I have prom - ised To serve Thee to 


e206 


Thou for - ev - er near__ me, My Mas-ter and my Friend, 
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© Copyright 1958 by CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, St. Louis, Mo. 
All Rights Reserved Printed in U. S. A. 
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shall not fear the bat - tle If Thou art by my side, 


2+) 


wan-der from the path - way If Thou wilt be my Guide. 


let 
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me hear Thee speak - ing In ac-cents clear and still, 





al 











bove the storms of pas - sion, The mur-murs of self - 


speak to fe-as - sure me, To hast-en or con - 










- ten, Thou Guard-ian of my 





speak, and make me 





rT rT ib Be os Hie 9 
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Descant ( 


O —_ Je-sus, Thou hast prom - ised To 


Oo Je-sus, Thou hast prom - ised To 


all_ who fol -low Thee, That where Thou art_in glo - ry, There 


all who fol-low Thee, That where Thouart in glo - ry, There 


Nd Si J] J 














shall_Thy serv-ant be; Je-sus, I have prom - ised To 


shall Thy serv-ant be; Je-sus, I have prom - ised To 

















serve Thee to the end; Oh,give___-_.._ me grace_to ffol - low, My 





















serve Thee to the end; Oh, give me grace to 1 - low, My 


Mas -ter and_ my Friend. 


Mas -ter and my Friend. 


a yep: 
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* The alternate descant notes may also be used with the descant as a third voice 
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REVIEWS 


Watson, Doris. The bandbell choir. H. W. 

Gray, 1959. 

Here is a detailed handbook covering all 
phases of the organization and performance of 
the handbell choir. Some of the chapter head- 
ings give an idea of the thorough nature of 
this book: The Care of the Handbell, Learn- 
ing to Ring, The Role of the Director, 
Methods of Learning and Performing, The 
“How” of Organization, and Uses for Bells in 
Worship. The chapters are divided into 
clearly defined sections, providing the reader 
with easy-to-find definitions and explanations. 

Mrs. Watson is a qualified writer, having 
organized and directed many handbell choirs 
for churches and festivals. She has contributed 
much toward the development of the hand- 
bell choir for the enrichment of Christian 
worship. 





Eleven Preludes for Organ. Comp. and arr. 
by Willard Irving Nevins. G. Schirmer, 
1958. 48 pages. $1.50. 


Nine Masterpieces for Organ. Ed. by Arthur 
B. Jennings. Harold Flammer, 1959. 56 
pages. $2.75. 

These two volumes are collections of class- 
ics transcribed for the organ. Many selections 
cannot be played in the church service because 
of their secular nature. Therefore, even with 
careful choosing, the organist will not find 
much for worship. The few suitable pieces 
are for general use. 


10 Preludes For Organ. Joseph W. Clokey. 
Harold Flammer, 1957. 23 pages. $2.25. 
Appropriate for all seasons of the church 

year are these ten preludes based on Plainsong 

Kyries. Clokey has written these selections 

especially for interludes after the opening 

hymn. A sentence, which may be read or 
sung by the choir, is optional and accompanies 
each prelude. This is a good collection, effec- 
tive, but not difficult. 

Mary Martha Robertson 


ABOUT THE AUTHORS 


Linven J. Lunpsrrom has had wide experience in organizing and directing 
choir schools. He is at present director of music at Our Saviour’s Lutheran 
Church in Rockford, Illinois, where he directs the choir school and four 
choirs. He is also director of choral music at East High School, Rockford. 
Mr. Lundstrom is author of The Choir School, A leadership manual, pub- 


lished by Augsburg. 


J. Eart Ness is organist and director of music at First Baptist Church, Phila- 
delphia. Here he directs the Philadelphia Oratorio Choir which sings the 
great oratorios weekly at Sunday evening services. Mr. Ness is also head of 
the organ and church music departments of the Philadelphia Musical Acad- 
emy and is organist of Swarthmore College and Haverford School. He is a 


graduate of Curtis Institute of Music. 


Ricuarp M. Peek, who concludes his article on organ registration in this issue 
is organist and choir director at Covenant Presbyterian Church, Charlotte, 


North Carolina. 
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New Vocal Pieces 


By Contemporary Composers 


© LORD, AT THINE ALTAR by David Williams—a simple setting of the 
text “Lord, who at Cana's wedding," medium high voice. 75¢ 


WHITHER THOU GOEST by G. Winston Cassler—wedding solo for medi- 
um voice, text from the Book of Ruth. 75¢ 


THE GREATEST OF THESE IS LOVE by Daniel Moe—a religious art song 
for medium low voice, for wedding or general use. Text from | Corin- 
thians. 75¢ 


THE SAVIOR OF MANKIND by Frank Pooler—an easy, ‘original setting of 
the hymn text "Jesus, the very thought of Thee,'' medium voice. General. 
75c 


WHEN GOD MADE HIS EARTH by Leland Sateren—a simple setting of 
an original poem by Melva Rorem. Medium voice, general or Christmas. 


50c 
COME, HOLY GHOST, CREATOR BLEST by G. Winston Cassler—an 


original setting for duet or 2-part chorus; soprano and alto, or tenor and 
bass. For Pentecost, ordination, installation, or wedding. 20c 


PSALM 93 by John J. Davye—trio of solo voices of any combination: 
treble, mixed, or male; 3-part ensemble or chorus. General. 22c 


Single copies available on 30-day approval 


Order these Augsburg publications from your local dealer, or from 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE Minneapolis 15, Minn. 











The only monthly journal in the western hemisphere 
ye Baa to the organist and church musician 


for new subscribers only 
30 ISSUES FOR $5 


(Regular price $3 the year) 


A This offer good only June 1 to September 1, 1960 


CLIP AND SEND TO: 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, Dept. J 
280 Broadway 
Staten Island 10, N. Y. 





YOUR NAME 





STREET ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE STATE 











Ready Made (HOIR VESTMENTS 


Well-tailored vestments lend dignity and propriety to the 
choir and afford ease and comfort to the choristers. Here 
are vestments, expertly made and ecclesiastically correct 
for your choir. They are interchangeable for men or 


women. 


© Sample swatches available on request. 
© Sample vestments sent for your inspection. 
© Transportation charges extra on all items. 


CASSOCKS C400 


No. 820 Black Dacron and Cotton, wash and wear, or No. 1728 
Black Poplin 


Back 1728 820 Back 1728 820 
Chest Length Black* Black Chest Length Black* Black 


24 34 $6.00 $7.25 36-54 $10.75 $12.00 
26 36 0«=—6.50—Ss72.75 38 58)O1.75 «13.00 
28 «38 ~«=—7.00—Ss«8.25 40 60 12.75 14.00 
30 42 «297.75 ~=—-9.00 42 62 13.75 15.00 
32. 46 = «8.751000 44 64 13.75 15.00 
34 5009.75 ‘11.00 ibeinads 


Available only in sizes listed. The length measure has been determined by Cassock C400 
measuring from nape of neck to within 3-4 inches from floor. Cotta C500 
* Cardinal red cassocks available in stock sizes above at 50c extra. 


CHOIR COTTAS C500 WHITE 


No. 819 Dacron and Cotton, wash and wear, and No. 728 Broadcloth 
For Juniors and Seniors. Round Yoke. 


819 819 
728 Dacron & 728 Dacron & 
Chest Length Broadcloth Cotton Chest Length Broadcloth Cotton 


24 16 $4.50 $6.25 36 28 $5.50 $7.50 
26 18 4.50 6.25 38 30 5.50 7.50 
28 20 4.75 6.50 40 32 5.75 8.00 
30 22 5.00 6.75 42 34 5.75 8.00 
32 24 5.00 6.75 44 34 5.75 8.00 
34 26 5.50 7.50 


The above choir cottas are READY-MADE only in sizes listed. The length is determined on the above 
from nape of neck to approximately first knuckle of hand when arm is at side of body. 





Sizes other than above, please write for additional listing. 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
|____ 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Penne. a 




















